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A 

Alison,  ( Sir  A.),  review  of  his  ‘  History  of  Europe,'from  the  Fall  of 
‘  Napoleon  in  1815  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852,’ 
269— his  ‘  History’  mainly  a  rechauffee  of  confuted  theories  and 
untenable  views,  ib.  —  Sir  A.  Alison  the  Colonel  Sibthorp  of 
literature,  ib. — his  choice  of  subject  and  manner  of  handling  it 
alike  injudicious,  270 — his  fair  treatment  of  an  opponent,  271 — 
general  inaccuracy  and  want  of  merit  evinced  in  the  ‘  History,’  ib. 
— extract  proving  the  author’s  clumsy  and  ungrammatical  m^e  of 
expressing  himself,  272  —  his  needless  and  slovenly  repetitions, 
272*3 — want  of  accuracy  in  statistical  statements,  273*4 — Lis  trite 
and  puerile  reflections,  274-6,  and  extracts  —  unlucky  in  his 
classical  citations,  275,  note — what  the  task  of  a  historian  is  when 
read  aright,  276*7 — Sir  A.  Alison’s  Preliminary  Chapter,  277 — 
his  favourite  crotchet — the  decline  of  England  since  her  return  to 
cash  payments  in  1819,  277*8 — fallacious  arguments  in  support  of 
his  views,  278*9 — a  few  facts  for  the  Author  to  consider  before  his 
next  edition,  279*80  —  discreditable  assertions  respecting  the 
Monetary  Acts  of  1819,  1844,  and  1845,  281 — his  views  on  the 
increased  pressure  of  taxation  since  1815  confuted  by  the  statistics 
of  Mr.  Norman  and  Mr.  Porter,  282*4 — his  lamentations  over  the 
‘modem  exodus,'  284— its  cause  erroneously  stated  to  be  Free 
Trade,  284-5,  and  extract — the  failure  of  the  potato,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Australian  gold,  the  two  events  principally  promoting 
emigration,  285*6 — increase  of  employment,  and  greater  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  food,  since  Free  Trade  ha«  been  established,  286 
— emigration  from  Ireland,  286*7 — emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Australian  colonies,  287 — Sir  A.  Alison’s  unfavourable 
view  of  the  Reform  Act,  287*8 — his  just  remarks  on  the  great 
Chartist  demonstration  of  April  10.  1848,  288,.  extract — probable 
result  thereof  had  it  occurred  during  an  unreformed  Parliament 
and  a  prohibitive  tariflT,  ib. — Sir  A  Alison’s  grand  new  discovery — 
that  the  steam  engine  and  machinery  have  no  influence  in  cheap¬ 
ening  the  production  of  food,  289,  &nd  extract — untenableness  of 
his  views  as  to  the  mortality  of  manufacturing  towns,  289-91 — and 
as  to  the  supposed  consequences  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade  and  a  sound  system  of  currency,  291,  and  extract — 
their  eflfects  upon  the  cultivation  and  value  of  land  in  England  and 
Ireland,  291*2,  and  note-7-cultivation  of  wheat  not  declining,  ac- 
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cording  to  Sir  A.  Alimn,  but  increasing,  293— his  *  melting  awaj* 
of  our  mercantile  marine,  altogether  a  fallacj,  294 — his  fears  lest 
England’s  commerce  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners 
equally  groundless,  294-6 — education  and  civilisation,  according  to 
Sir  A.  Alison,  not  the  blessings  generally  supposed,  296-7,  and 
extracts  and  notes — statistics  of  crime,  297-300 — proportions  of 
population  respectively  dependent  on  apiculture,  and  on  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  pursuits,  300-1 — the  ‘  History’  a  perfect 
museum  of  obsolete  opinions — a  veritable  ‘old  curiosity  shop,’  301 
— b*!  <  pinion  of  representative  institutions,  302-3,  and  extract— 
his  remarks  on  the  battle  of  Algiers,  Voltaire,  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedists,  303-5,  and  extract — Miss  Martiiieau’s  History  of  England 
during  the  Thirty  Years  of  Peace  every  way  far  superior  to  Sir  Av 
Alison’s,  305 — ^the  time  not  yet  arrived  when  such  an  eventful 
period  can  be  properly  viewed  and  treated,  306 — Sir  A.  Alison’s 
multifarious  chapter,  ‘  Progress  of  Literature,  Science,  the  Arts, 

‘  and  Manners  in  Great  Britain  after  the  War,’  307 — want  of 
judgment  displayed  therein,  307-8— his  fondness  of  personal  in¬ 
trusion,  308  —  his  astounding  remarks  on  the  merits  and  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  works  of  Walter  Scott,  Moore,  Campbell, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  &c.,  308-9  —  his  blunders  as  to  Paley, 
Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Macaulay,  309 — his  new 
discovery — Geology  confirmatory  of  Scripture,  ib. — his  entire 
misapprehension  of  Mr.  Hallam’s  style,  310— his  arbitrary  selection 
and  rejection  of  authors  and  actors,  t5.— his  entire  ignoring  of 
branches  of  art  and  science,  and  of  their  most  distinguished  orna¬ 
ments,  310-1 — ^remarks  on  the  inflated  and  frothy  style  of  his 
‘  History,’  312 — extracts  proving  the  justice  of  the  coudemnutory 
stricture,  312-3 — concluding  observations,  313-4. 

B' 

Bunsen's  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  review  of,  1 — the  work  interesting 
both  from  its  subject  and  the  distinguished  name  and  position'of 
its  author,  2 — ‘  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,’  edited  by  Miller,  2-3 — 
not  the  work  of  Origen,  but  of  Hip()olytus,  4-5,  and  extracts — 
Baur’s  historical  hypothesis  regarding  the  late  origin  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  5-6,  and  extract—  extract  from  the  preface  to  Mr. 
Cureton’s  ‘  Ignatius,’  7 — reply  to  Arclideacon  Churton’s  Strictures 
on  Ignatius,  8-9,  and  extract — Mr.  Bunsen  on  the  opinion  in  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  Armenian  version,  9-11,  and  extracts — Apostolic 
Constitutions  in  Syriac,  11-2 — German  criticism  and  German 
research,  12-3 — defence  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  13-5, 
extract — authorship  of  the  treatise  against  all  heresies,  15-6,  and 
note — arguments  against  Origen’s  being  its  author,  16-7 — and  in 
favour  of  Hippolytus,  18-20,  and  extract — Zephyrinus  and  Callistus, 
21 — history  and  character  of  Pope  Callistus,  21-2,  extract — ‘  Hip- 
‘  polytus’’ own  Confession,’ 23 — Mr.  Bunsen  on  reason  and  authority 
in  matters  of  faith,  23-4,  esctracts — Hippolytus  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  24-5 — contradictions  met  with  in  the  Fathers,  26,  extract  — 
*  The  Philosophical  Research,*  or  ‘  Aphorisms  and  Fragments,*  26-7, 
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extract — *  Historical  Fragments  on  the  Life  and  Conscioosness  of 

*  the  Ancient  Church,’  Ac.,  27-8 — Hippolytus  on  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  28-9,  extracts — nature  of  the  Christian  sacri¬ 
fice,  29 — the  ‘  Apostolic  Constitutions,’  29-34,  and  extracts — ^litur¬ 
gies  of  the  Ancient  and  Reformed  Churches,  34-7,  and  extracts — 

’  more  space  much  needed  in  library  of  British  Museum,  37 — Bun¬ 
sen’s  ’  Apology  of  Hippolytus  addressed  to  the  People  of  England,’ 
38,  extract — his  opinion  of  our  government  and  institutions,  38-9, 

*  extracts — his  remarks  on  the  probable  reception  which  his  work 
will  meet  with,  40. 

C 

Cathedral  Reform,  review  of  works  relating  to,  152 — debate  upon 
Lord  Blandibrd’s  motion  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
deans,  ib. — many  eminent  scholars  to  be  found  among  the  deans, 

•  153 — Lord  Blandford’s  Bill,  ib. — Mr.  Sidney  Herbert’s  Letter  to 
the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  153-4,  and  note  and  extract — the  grounds 
for  the  abolition  of  deans  considered.  154-5,  and  note — church 
sinecures,  156-7 — a  thorough  reform  of  cathedrals  inevitable,  158 
— revenues  of  cathedrals,  159-60 — the  43rd  canon  of  1603,  161, 
note — what  a  cathedral  should  be,  161-2— officers  of  a  cathedral, 
163-4,  and  wo/m— cathedral  service,  165 — cathedrals  as  they  are,  ib. 
— cathedral  libraries,  165-6,  and  Tiote— cathedral  revenues,  167-8— 
Act  of  1851,  168 — parochial  character  of  a  cathedral,  168-9 — 
cathedral  worsliip,  169-70,  and  note — cathedral  education,  171'2— 
Mr.  Selwyn’s  views  on  the  subject,  173,  extract — extract  from 

*  History  of  Reformation,’  A.D.  1540,  173,  note — stalls  for  arch¬ 
deacons,  174 — residence  of  canons,  175-6 — minor  canons,  177 — 
Mr.  Jebb’s  protest  against  the  hardships  inflicted  on  minor  canons, 
ib.,  extract — Mr.  Barry  on  allowing  the  clergy  the  free  use  of  cathe¬ 
dral  libraries,  178,  extract — a  few  words  about  the  lay  clerks,  cho¬ 
risters,  and  almsmen,  178-9— Mr.  Barry  on  the  advantages  of  every 
catliedral  being  freely  accessible,  179-80,  extract  and  note — such 
oaths  only  siiould  be  administered  as  are  binding  both  in  spirit  and 
letter,  1^-1 — suggestions  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  cathedral 
reform,  181-2. 

Church  of  England,  the,  in  the  Mountains,  review  of  works  relating 
to  the  state  of,  342 — Macaulay’s  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  342-3  —  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Cambrian 
and  Cumbrian  clergy,  343-4 — inadequacy  of  the  parochial  endow¬ 
ments,  344 — poverty,  though  not  necessarily  a  degradation  to  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  yet  an  actual  cause  of  their  degradation, 
344-5 — the  small  value  of  the  tithe  in  mountain  countries  further 
reduced  by  spoliation,  345-6— the  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  the 
districts  under  notice  partly  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  rich 
benefices  in  a  few  favoured  bands,  34^7 — injurious  consequenoes 
thereof,  347,  and  nofe — the  mass  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle  and  of  the  principality  of  Wales  generally  sons 
of  small  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  348,  and  note — probable  course 
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of  a  Welsh  lad  bronght  up  to  the  ministiy,  349*51  —  mode  of 
obtaining  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  351 — disposal  of 
Church  patronage,  352,  and  note — low  position  in  society  held  by 
the  Welsh  clergy,  353 — injurious  effects  thereof,  354'^ — their 
former  intemperate  and  low  habits,  355*6 — shameful  condition  and 
desecration  of  Welsh  places  of  worship,  357-8,  and  note — ^low  state 
of  education,  358*9,  and  note — the  clei^y  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north  of  England  little  if  any  better  off  than  their  brethren  of 
Cambria,  359*60 — marked  feature  in  which  the  two  differ,  360— 
Griffith  Jones,  Daniel  Rowlands,  and  other  dissenters  from  the 
Welsh  Church,  361*2 — numerous  Sunday  schools  of  the  Welsh 
dissenters,  362,  and  notes — their  jpijnciau,  363 — disgusting  exhi¬ 
bition  of  religious  enthusiasm — 'jumping!  364 — general  warft  of 
chastity  amongst  the  Welsh,  364,  note — the  Welsh  clergymen  and 
their  parishioners  not  bound  together  by  any  tie  of  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy,  365 — general  alienation  of  the  congregations  in  consequence, 
365*6 — difficulties  the  Church  of  Wales  has  to  surmount  in  the 
prevalence  of  two  languages,  366*7  —  the  immense  size  of  the 
parishes  another  cause  of  its  inefficiency,  367*8,  and  note — general 
carelessness  (excepting  the  Rhymney  Iron  Company)  of  the  large 
mining  and  manufacturing  proprietors  as  to  providing  their  work¬ 
people  with  adequate  religious  instruction,  368*9,  and  note  — 
progress  made  notwitlistanding  by  the  Church  of  Wales  in  the  last 
few  years,  369-70 — the  eighteenth  century  preeminently  the  age 
of  ecclesiastical  dilapidation,  370 — disgraceful  condition  of  Welsh 
places  of  worship,  370*1 — increase  of  pupil  teachers  in  the  Welsh 
Church  schools,  372,  and  note  —  improvements  effected  in  the 
Mountain  clergy  of  the  North  of  England,  ib, — active  co-operation 
of  the  present  bishops,  373*4 — suggestions  for  further  improve¬ 
ment,  375 — the  raising  the  income  of  every  parochial  clergyman  to 
not  less  than  200/.  per  annum,  ib. — incorporation  of  the  College 
of  St.  Bees  into  the  University  of  Durham,  and  establishment  of 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  therein,  375*& — necessity  of  stricter 
discipline  being  maintained,  376*7 — and  a  better  system  of  or¬ 
ganisation,  377 — the  carrying  out  of  these  desiderata  not  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  378*9. 

D 

Derby  Ministry,  fall  of  the,  review  of  works  relating  to,  240— position 
of  parties  in  the  new  Parliament  of  November  4.,  ib. — the  struggle 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  virtually  at  an  end,  ib. — Mr. 
Disraeli’s  speech  on  Mr.Villiers’  motion  of  Nov.  23.,  240*1,  notes — 
proper  course  for  Ministers  to  have  taken,  241 — course  actually 
taken,  242 — Mr.  Villiers’  motion  lost,  243— Lord  Palmerston’s 
amendment  carried,  ib. — words  of  the  amendment,  244 — Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Budget,  245*6,  and  notes — propositions  of  the  Budget, 
247*8 — principles  of  the  Budget,  248-52 —reduction  of  the  malt 
tax,  252-4,  and  note — reduction  of  the  hop  duty,  255*6— alterations 
in  the  income  tax,  257 — proposition  for  enlarging  the  area  of  the 
bouse  tax,  258*9— division  on  the  Budget,  259*61,  and  note — 
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rudignation  of  Lord  Derby’s  Ministry,  261 — conduct  of  Lord  Derby 
during  office,  261-3 — his  subsequent  conduct,  263-4 — Lord  Aber 
deen’s  Ministry,  264-5 — its  probable  measures,  266-7. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Mr.,  review  of  Mr.  Francis’s  Biography  of,  and 
works  by,  420 — Mr.  Disraeli  quite  a  political  ‘  lion  ’  of  the  day,  42 1 
— his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ib. — . 
conflicting  views  regarding  his  merits  as  a  speaker  and  statesman, 
421-2 — how  did  he  win  his  distinguished  position  ?  422 — his 
parentage  and  early  career,  422-5 — articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors 
in  the  city,  425 — his  connexion  with  the  ill-fated  ‘Representative’ 
newspaper,  426,  and  note — ambitious  schemes  entertained  by  him 
at  an  early  age,  426-7,  and  extracts — his  ‘  Vivian  Grey,’  ‘  Catarini 
Fleming,’  and  other  works,  427-8 — commences  his  political  career 
as  a  Radical,  428-9 — letter  by  E.  L.  Bulwer,  429— extract  from 
one  of  Mr.  Hume’s  recommendatory  letters,  ib. — remarks  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  early  career  by  Mr.  K  Cox  and  the  ‘  Globe,’  429-30,  note 
— his  many  Protean  political  transformations,  430 — his  total  want 
of  fixed  political  principles,  ib. — his  shallow  fallacies,  ib. — his 
theory  of  the  Whigs’  striving  to  reduce  an  English  sovereign  to 
the  condition  of  a  Doge,  431 — his  pamphlet  ‘  What  is  He?’  432, 
and  extract — his  anxiety  to  gloss  over  or  ignore  the  first  eight  or 
nine  years  of  his  public  life,  ib. — his  attack  on  Mr.  O’Connell,  and 
the  set  down  he  received  from  the  Irish  Liberator,  ib. — his  love  of 
notoriety,  433 — his  ‘  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution,’  434, 
and  extract — his  abuse  of  the  Whigs,  and  siding  with  the  Tories, 
434-5 — his  ‘  Letters  of  Runnymede,’  and  its  Dedication  to  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel,  435,  and  cx<rac<— elected  Member  for  Maidstone  in 
1837,  ib. — his  maiden  speech  in  the  House,  and  its  reception,  435- 
6 — remarks  on  the  determination  then  avowed  of  making  the 
House  attend  to  him  hereafter,  436-8 — his  connexion  with  the  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry  of  1841,437-9 — his  ‘Coningsby,’  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  he  therein  gives  of  the  term  ‘  Conservatistn,’  438-41,  and 
ex^rarfe— his  parliamentary  career  in  1846,  441 — his  ‘  Lord  George 
‘  Bentinck;  a  Political  Biography,’ 444-6,  and  extracts — his  personal 
invectives  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  446-8 — the  secret  of  his  success  as  a 
speaker,  448 — his  views  of  Christianity  and  the  Atonement,  449-50, 
and  extracts — his  study  of  finance,  and  the  nonsense  put  forth  by 
him  on  fiscal  topics,  450-51 — faith  reposed  in  him  by  the  Derbyites, 
451-2 — his  studied  caution  and  impassibility,  452-3 — ^remarks  on 
his  first  and  second  speeches  on  his  Budget,  453-4 — fatal  effects  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  political  reserve  and  isolation,  454 — Sir 
Francis  Dash  wood  probably  no  longer  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  455 — causes  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  failure  as  a  practical 
legislator,  455-6 — his  rhetorical  displays  generally  oflTensive  from 
their  personality,  4.56-7 — his  best  speeches  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  &c.,  457-8 — his  per¬ 
sonality,  vituperation,  and  plagiarism,  457-8 — his  position  as  ‘a 
‘  parliamentary  gladiator,’  461. 
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E 

Education,  Public,  review  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth’s  work 
on,  461 — the  conviction  that  more  systematic  exertions  to  improve 
the  cliildren  of  the  lower  classes  are  imperatively  needed  almost 
universal,  462-3 — regimental  schools  for  the  army,  463 — con¬ 
nexion  between  ignorance,  crime,  and  pauperism,  463-4 — Royal 
Navy  Schools  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  465 — necessity  of  improving 
our  artisans  proved  by  the  Great  Exhibition,  465-6 — extract  from 
the  circular  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Industrial  Instruction, 

466 —  tardy  recognition  with  which  the  public  has  received  the 
principles  of  science  on  which  arts  and  trades  are  founded,  466-7 
— the  van  in  the  noble  cause  of  education  headed  by  the  Church, 

467- 8 — attention  paid  to  education  by  the  early  settlers  in  New 
England,  468-9 — exertions  made  in  England  from  1503  to  1837, 
469-70,  note — development  of  Sunday  schools,  470,  and  extract — 
necessity  of  making  religion  a  leading  element  in  any  system  of 
national  education,  470,  and  extract — difficulties  of  legislating 
upon  the  subject,  471 — course  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Coun¬ 
cil,  471-2 — plan  proposed  by  Government  in  1839  defeated,  473, 
and  extract — advantages  gained  by  the  institution  of  inspectors  ot 
schcMils,  474— M.  Eugene  Rendu’s  opinion  on  the  making  public 
these  inspectors’  reports,  474-5,  extract — the  Minutes  of  1846, 
475 — views  of  the  Mediaeval  Party,  476-7,  and  extract — views  held 
by  the  Congregational  Dissenters,  478,  extract — antagonism  of 
opposite  parties,  478-82,  and  extracts — necessity  of  national  edu¬ 
cation  being  made  an  affair  of  both  tlie  Church  and  the  State, 
482-3 — views  of  the  Secular  Education  Party,  483-4,  and  extract 
— summary  of  progress  made,  484-5 — disadvantages  attending  Dr. 
Bell’s  system,  485 — exertions  made  by  Sir  James  Shuttleworth 
and  Mr.  Tulhell  to  establish  a  Government  normal  and  model 
scliool  at  Battersea,  485-6 — reports  on  training  schools,  486-8, 
and  no/cs— table  giving  information  respecting  elementary  schools, 
489 — present  state  and  future  requirements  of  existing  schools, 
488-92  — tables  and  accounts  of  expenditure,  &c.,  493-5  — 
charitable  endowments  for  purposes  of  education,  495  —  their 
liability  to  be  abused,  495-7,  and  extracts — remedy  suggested, 
497-8,  and  extract — probable  means  whereby  the  income  for  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  increased,  498-9 — questionable  nature  of  charitable 
education,  499-500 — ]llr.  Porter  on  self-taxation,  500-2 — Arch¬ 
deacon  Sinclair's  plan  fur  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  503,  and  note — the  voluntary 
principle,  504-5 — the  children’s  pence,  505 — proposed  plan  for  a 
school-rate,  506-7 — the  progress  hitherto  made  principally  due  to 
the  measures  oQ  the  Committee  of  Council  and  to  the  operation  of 
the  Minutes  of  1846,  507-8 — measures  resolved  on  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  508-9 — schools  in  municipal 
boroughs,  509-10 — note  in  reference  to  the  publication  and  trading 
in  school  books  by  the  Government,  510-11. 
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H 

Hungarian  Revolution,  review  of  works  relating  to,  119 — character 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  119-21 — tliflerences  between  the  Hun¬ 
garian  and  the  Sclave,  122 — the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  123 — one  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Romish  See,  123-4 — dawn  and 
spread  of  the  Reformation,  124 — relation  of  Hungary  to  Austria, 
125 — character  of  Hungarian  independence,  126 — the  Hungarian 
Diet,  126-7 — progress  and  prosperity  of  Hungary  under  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  127-8 — Ferdinand  V.  crowned  at  Presburg 
King  of  Hungary,  129  and  note — improved  constitution  of  Hun¬ 
gary  established,  129-30 — proceedings  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry, 
130-1 — revolution  of  Vienna,  131-2 — Prince  Metternich,  132 — 
temporising  measures  of  the  Austrian  Government,  133— combina¬ 
tion  of  Croats,  Servians,  and  Wallachians  against  the  Hungarians, 
134-5 — intervention  of  the  Croats  under  Jeliachich,  135 — remon¬ 
strances  of  Hungarians  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  unheeded,  ib. — the 
Hungarians  resolve  upon  making  a  stand  for  their  liberties,  135-6 — 
pusillanimity  of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  136 — the  Hungarian  Diet 
appointed  a  Committee  for  National  Defence,  ib. — Measures  of 
Kossuth,  137 — Gorgey  commander-in-chief,  138-9 — retreat  of  the 
government  behind  the  Tlieiss,  139-40 — want  of  unanimity  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  141 —  Kossuth’s  wonderful  talents 
and  energy,  142-3 — Dembinsky  appointed  commander-in-chief,  146 
— his  removal,  and  appointment  of  Vetter,  144 — reappointment  of 
Gorgey,  ib. — his  splendid  victories  over  the  Austrians,  ib. — Kossuth 
proposes  the  deposition  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hungary,  144-5 — new  Austrian  constitution,  145 — fall  of 
Buda,  148 — want  of  a  clear  object  to  fight  for,  ib. — separation  of 
Kossuth  and  Gorgey,  149 — fatal  to  their  country,  ib. — great  irreso¬ 
lution  in  the  leaders,  149-50 — characters  of  Kossuth  and  Gorgey, 
150 — the  Austrian  Empire  a  hollow  name,  151 — future  destinies  of 
Hungary,  ib. 

I 

Income  Tax,  the,  review  of  treatises  and  Parliamentary  reports  on, 

530- 1 — the  agitation  against  the  Income  Tax  intense  and  universal, 

531- 2 — importance  of  the  subject,  532 — advantage  to  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  tax,  532-3 — objections  to  Schedule  D.,  533-4 — 
general  state  of  the  question,  534-5 — review  of  the  Income  Tax 
from  its  passing  in  1842,  and  its  subsequent  operation,  535-7 — 
classes  of  contributors  under  Schedules  A.,  B.,  C.,  D,,  and  E.,  537- 
41 — supposed  peculiar  grievance  of  Schedule  D,,  541 — committee 
to  consider  the  present  mode  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  Income 
Tax,  541-3 — the  grounds  for  a  change  in  the  incidence  of  the 
Income  Tax  examined ;  and,  first,  as  to  the  equal  or  unequal  liabi¬ 
lity  of  all  subjects  to  contribute  according  to  their  means  to  the 
requirements  of  the  State,  543-8— secondly,  the  contribution  that 
each  man  may  be  required  to  make  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
efliciency  of  the  State,  548-52 — taxable  ‘ability,’  consisting  of 
‘  income,’  ‘  unproductive  capital,’  and  ‘  expectancy,’  552 — as  re- 
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gards  ‘  income,’  552-6 — as  regards  ‘  unproductive  capital,’  556-9 — 
as  regards  ‘incomes  in  expectancy,’  559-66 — a  Property  Tax  on 
this  principle  sheer  confiscation,  566— theory  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hume  and  the  actuaries,  567-72  and  extracts  and  wotes— in  what 
proportion  is  property  to  pay  for  the  protection  afforded  it  by 
Government  ?  573-7 — all  incomes  and  all  produce  should  be  taxed 
to  the  support  of  Government,  577 — but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
expectancies  of  future  years,  ib. — Mr.  Disraeli’s  announcement  that 
Lord  Derby’s  Administration  were  ‘  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
‘  principle  of  distinguishing  between  permanent  and  precarious 
‘  incomes,’  considered,  578 — remarks  upon  his  plan  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  Schedule  D.,  579-81 — what  the  agitation  for  a  Pro¬ 
perty  Tax  tends  towards  in  its  effects  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Income  Tax,  581-2 — a  case  put  of  a  ‘  Property  Tax  founded  on 
‘  principles  of  perfect  justice,’  582-4. 

Indian  Army,  the,  review  of  works  treating  of,  183  —  the  books 
under  review  full  of  interest,  ib. — the  existence  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East  dependent  mainly  on  want  of  unanimity 
among  the  natives,  183-4 — want  of  energy  and  discipline  in  our 
Sepoy  regiments,  184-6  —  framework  of  native  society,  186  — 
extracts  from  Mountstuart  Elphinstone’s  History  respecting,  187-8 
— views  of  Munro,  Malcolm,  and  Lord  Metcalfe  on  employing  the 
natives  in  places  of  trust,  and  paying  them  adequate  wages,  188-90 
— the  policy  of  appropriating  territory  considered,  192-5 — the 
Native  States  —  necessity  of  governing  them  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  195-6 — growth  of  our  Indian  Empire,  196-8 — government 
of  Lord  Auckland,  199-201 — the  English  yoke  hateful  to  the 
natives,  201  —  number  of  European  and  Indian  soldiers  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  army,  202-3 — vast  preponderance  of  native  soldiers, 
tA. — the  Sepoy  sixty  years  ago  and  now,  203 — unwise  measures 
adopted  towards  native  officers,  204-5 — chivalrous  conduct  of  this 
class,  205 — change  in  the  constitution  of  Anglo-Indian  army 
adopted  in  1784,  206 — its  unfortunate  results,  206-8 — native  army 
generally  unlettered,  208,  and  extract — ib. — the  moral  on  a  par 
with  their  intellectual  degradation,  209,  extract — the  policy  of 
increasing  the  European  element  in  our  Anglo-Indian  army 
questioned,  210-2 — ^that  army  only  half-officered,  212 — high-caste 
and  low -caste  Sepoys,  213,  and  extract — folly  of  extemporising 
our  Indian  army,  213-4 — principal  defects  in  the  military  ad¬ 
ministration  of  British  India,  215-6 — returns  of  the  battles  of 
Waterloo,  Assaye,  Dieg,  Mehedpoor,  and  others,  216 — the  native 
Indian  by  no  means  a  coward,  216-7 — Sir  W.  Napier’s  vindication 
of  his  brother’s  administration  of  Scinde,  217,  cx/rac/— proposed 
means  of  reform,  217-20. 


J 

Jameson's,  Mrs,  ‘Legends  of  the  Madonna,’  review  of,  230  — 
symbols  of  the  Virgin,  231-2 — ^l»er  titles  and  attributes,  232-3.  and 
extracts — her  costume,  234-5— her  personal  appearance,  235-6 — 
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her  features,  236-7 — her  complexion,  237-8,  and  extract — attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Saviour  given  to  her,  239 — her  epithets,  ib. 
fervis's  History  of  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  review  of,  41 — 
redundancy  of  sources  of  information  relative  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
tb. — the  Constitution  of  1817,  41-2— state  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
from  1797  to  1801,  42-4 — occupation  of  the  islands  by  the  British 
in  1814,  45 — this  mainly  to  keep  out  Russian  influence,  ib. — Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  the  first  Lord  High  Commissioner,  46  —  his 
policy  in  the  Charter  of  1817,  47 — essential  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  48 — principles  upon  which  Sir  T.  Maitland  acted  during 
his  government,  49 — cost  of  keeping  up  the  garrisons,  50 — death 
of  Sir  T.  Maitland,  and  policy  adopted  by  his  successors,  49 — 52 
—  Lord  John  Russell’s  despatch  of  1840,  53 — a  representative 
government  established,  53-4  —  the  Ionian  free  press,  55-6  — ‘ 
extension  of  the  electoral  system  and  other  modifications  of  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  56-7 — reform  of  the  Constitution  in  1850, 
57 — extract  from  despatch  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  dated 
1838,  58-9 — taxation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  59— character  and 
qualities  of  the  lonians,  60-1 — their  social  state,  61 — riotous 
disturbances  during  and  since  the  year  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
62 — the  fears  entertained  by  many  on  account  of  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution  removed  by  the  success  attending  it,  63 — salaries  of 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Seven  Islands,  63-4  —  Count  Salamos 
president  of  the  senate,  64 — ratification  of  Constitution  in  1850, 
65 — first  Legislative  Assembly,  65-6,  and  present  policy 

for  the  Ionian  Islands,  67-8 — press  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  69-70 — 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  continental  Greeks,  70-1 — 
state  of  Ottoman  empire,  71-2 — importance  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 

72- 3,  and  extracts — remarks  on  the  administration  of  Lord  Seaton, 

73- 4 — attacks  on  Lord  Seaton,  74-80 — useful  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  him  for  adoption,  80-1,  and  notes — Ionian  vote  by 
ballot,  81 — the  synclitae  and  municipal  council,  82-3 — Sir  W. 
"Ward’s  measures,  83-5 — advantages  accruing  to  the  Ionian  Isles 
on  account  of  British  protection,  85-6. 

M 

Marcellus,  Comte  de,  review  of  his  ‘  Politique  de  la  Restauration  en 
1822  et  1823,’ 511 — men  of  talent  in  the  Government  of  the  French 
Restoration,  511-12 — abundance  of  materials  for  a  faithful  and  inte¬ 
resting  history  of  the.  jieriod,  512 — the  autumn  of  1822  pregnant 
with  interest,  513  — Congress  of  "Verona,  513 — M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  M.  de  Marcellus,  513-14 — French  intervention  in  Spain, 
514-17,  and  extracts— 'iAr.  Canning,  516-20 — debate  between  him 
and  Mr.  Brougham,  520 — the  Duke  of  Wellington,  521— extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  M.  de  Marcellus  to  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  522-3 — unpopularity  of  the  French  charge  d'affaires,  523 
— the  aristocu-acy  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  524 
— favourable  views  entertained  by  George  IV.  towards  the  French 
and  their  charge  d’affaires,  525 — curious  scene  at  a  ball  between 
George  TV.,  M.  de  Marcellus,  and  Mr.  Canning,  525-6 — remarks 
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thereon,  626*7 — lax  political  morality  both  of  MM.  Chateau 
briand  and  Marcellus,  627-8 — advance  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
628-9 — Chateaubriand’s  severe  judgment  upon  Mr.  Canning,  629 — 
concluding  remarks,  629-30. 

Marriage  with  deceated  Wife's  Sister,  review  of  works  in  favour  of, 
316 — abundance  of  publications  and  arguments  in  favour  of,  and 
paucity  of  those  opposed  thereto,  31 5-6-— result  of  the  question  in 
the  Session  of  1861,  317 — state  of  the  case  before  1836,  ib. — ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  then  existing  law,  317-20— equally  absurd  legislation 
on  the  subject  in  1836,  320-3,  and  extract — the  subject  viewed  in 
the  light  of  Nature,  323-7 — in  that  of  Scripture,  327-36 — as  to 
expediency,  336-9 — concluding  observations,  339-40— Lord  Den¬ 
man’s  peroration,  341,  extract. 

Montalembert,  le  Comte  de,  review  of  his  ‘  Des  Interets  Catholiques 
‘  au  XIX*  Siecle,’  p.  221— conduct  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  the 
late  establishment  of  despotic  power,  221-3 — absolutism  of  the 
French  clergy,  223-4,  and  extracts — spiritual  and  temporal  despot¬ 
ism,  225-6-— Montalembert’s  views  on  the  existence  together  of 
spiritual  and  religious  liberty,  227-8,  and  extract — views  of  the 
Bishops  of  Moulins  and  Auvergne  on  the  subject,  228 — Montalem¬ 
bert  faithful  to  a  defeated  cause,  229 — he  supports  the  ‘  expedition 
‘  de  Rome  h  I’interieur,’  U>. — offers  his  services  to  the  Legislative 
Chamber  of  the  Empire,  240 — ^joins  the  opposition,  ib. — his  anti¬ 
cipations  of  France  securing  for  herself  a  greater  share  of  liberty, 
ib. 


N 

National  Gallery,  the,  review  of  Descriptive  and  Historical  Cata¬ 
logue  of,  and  other  works  in  relation  to,  390 — the  earliest  collection 
of  works  of  Art  made  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  his  brother 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  391 — the  next  probably  by  Duke  Federigo, 
at  Urbino,  ib. — removal  to  the  Louvre  of  chefs-d’oeuvre  at  the 
period  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  392 — private  collections 
formed  in  England  and  elsewhere  about  the  same  time,  ib. — an 
interest  in  names  and  schools  of  painting  thus  awakened  in 
northern  nations,  ib. — the  collection  in  the  Vatican,  393 — those  of 
Naples,  Turin,  and  other  Italian  cities,  393-4 — national  collections 
of  Central  Europe,  394 — the  Dresden  Gallery,  394-5 — the  Imperial 
Belvidere  Gallery  at  Vienna,  395 — the  collections  at  Munich  and 
at  Berlin,  396-7 — those  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Prado 
Gallery,  Madrid,  397 — rise  and  progress  of  taste  for  painting  in 
England,  398 — collections  made  by  Henry  VIIL,  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  Charles  L,  398-9 — the  reign  of  Charles  1.  the  first 
era  of  real  taste  in  England,  399 — his  patronage  of  Rubens,  ih. — 
his  collection,  and  its  subsequent  dispersion  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  399-400  —  the  Fine  Arts  not  much  patronised  by  his 
successors,  400-1 — vast  change  in  the  ownership  of  works  of  Art 
occasioned  by  the  first  French  Revolution,  401 — apathy  of  England 
to  profit  by  the  opportunities  then  presented  of  establishing  a 
National  Collection,  401-2 — purchase  of  Mr.  Angerstein’s  Collection 
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to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  National  Collection,  402 — rise,  progress, 
management,  and  shortcomings  of  the  National  Gallery,  403-6 — 
few  specimens  of  the  early  masters  and  schools  possessed  by,  406-7 
— prospects  of  a  more  liberal  encouragement  of  Art  on  the  part 
of  the  nation,  407-8 — high  prices  given  for  some  of  its  paint¬ 
ings,  408-9— suggestions  for  remedying  existing  evils  in  National 
Gallery,  409-11,  and  note— the  subject  of  picture-cleaning  con¬ 
sidered,  411-3 — proposed  removal  of  the  National  Gallery  to  Ken¬ 
sington,  413-6 — how  pictures  can  be  best  placed  and  arranged, 
415-7 — Mr.  Dyce’s  letter  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  418-9,  and 
extract  —  remedy  suggested  therein  for  evils  existing  in  the 
management  of  the  National  Gallery,  419-20. 

Note  to  Art.  IL  in  last  Number,  584. 

Novels,  recent,  review  of— ‘Agatha’s  Husband,’  and  others,  380 — 
good  works  of  fiction  by  no  means  an  insignificant  province  of 
literature,  ib. — useful  in  their  way  to  a  large  class  of  the  reading 
public,  381 — established  merit  of  the  works  of  writers  like  Bulwer, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  382 — falling  off  of  others  whose  earlier 
works  gave  promise  of  great  things,  ib. — the  success  of  those 
writers  of  fiction  who,  with  adequate  talents,  devote  themselves 
heartily  to  the  work,  382-3 — the  authoress  of  ‘  Agatha’s  Husband’ 
one  of  this  class,  383-4 — her  beauties  and  defects,  ib. — extracts 
from  her  ‘  Head  of  a  Family,’  384-6 — remarks  on  ‘  Clare  Abbey, 
and  ‘  Villette,’  387 — extracts  from  the  latter  work,  388-9. 

S. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  review  of  works  treating  of,  87 — preparation  of  a 
workman  fitted  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to  Jew  and 
Gentile,  88-9 — elements  of  Christianity,  89-90 — influence  of  the 
widely  dispersed  Jews,  91-2 — Greek  influence  on  Christianity, 
92-4 — Roman  influence  on  Christianity,  94-6 — conditions  for  dif¬ 
fusing  Christianity,  97-8 — qualifications  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for  his 
great  mission,  98 — recent  works  on  St.  Paul,  98-100 — birth  and 
education  of  St.  Paul,  101-2 — his  Pharisaism,  103-4,  and  extract — 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  105 — remarks  on  the  conversion  of  Saul, 
105 — Howson  and  Schrader’s  views,  106,  and  extract — what  the 
infirmi^  probably  was  under  which  Paul  suffered,  107 — preaching 
to  the  Gentiles,  107-8 — travels  of  St.  Paul,  108-10 — Paul  at  Tar¬ 
sus,  110,  extract— et  Athens,  111 — at  Corinth,  112,  and  extract — 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  some  of  them  lost,  113 — return  from  his  third 
visit  to  Corinth,  113-4,  and  extract — his  voyage  to  Italy,  115-7 — 
St.  Paul  at  Rome,  117-8,  and  extract. 
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